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^ Abstract . , 

This study was designed to investigate transfer of training from 
a nonsc|pol Domestic Training Site (DTS)'^to the actual homes of three 
severely handicapped students^ ageg 9, 9, and 11, Pre- and post- 
test measures were secured in both the DTS and^ actual homes. All 
Instruction, occurred in the DTS. I^se I was designed to investigate 
the ^extent to' which the students ttansf erred^ the responses to relevant 
cues Squired in the DTS to their actual homes. Although many 
responses were both acquired and tz:ansf erred , they vere'not Jtidged 
Instruct ionally acceptable. Responses that were not acquired , and there 
fore were riot transferred became the instiructional targets of Phase II. 
Phase II w^s designed to investigate whether more instruct ionally 
significant skill transfer would result if a student were taugAit to 
respond to cues in the DTS that more clpsely approximated those 
'available liv his or her actual home. This replicative strategy r 
produced significantly greater skill transfer when compared to tiife 
qrigijial strategy used during Phase I. , Educational implications are' ^ 
discussed. ^ v ' , ^ 
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Investigating Skill Transfer from a Domestic 
' Trjatnlng Site to the Actual Homes of Three 
j Severely Handicapped Students 

Over the decades a substantial amount of attention has been given to 
the learning and performance phenomenon of generalization or transfer 
of training. From some of the earliest studies, educators were made 
aware of the notion that the closer the training stimuli approximate the 
stimuli to which skill transfer is sought, the greater the probability 
that transfer of training will occur (Gibson, 1941; Yum, 1931). Despite 
the inherent logic and early documentation of this notion, attempts to 
apply it to the education of severely handicapped students have been 
limited. One attempb^ was made by Rincover and Koegel (1975) who system- 
atically incorporated the physical stimuli available in a training ^ 
environment, i.e., tables and chairs. Into the generalization environment 
i|i a study involving student^ with autism. This technique seemed to 
facilitate generalization of imitation and direct ioh-|ollowing skills 
by all four students who did not exhibit it^ in the absence of such 
programming. Stokes and Baer (1977) in their review of fhe generalization 
literature later referred to the procedure of incorporating into training 
* environments social and physical stimuli that are also salient in the 
generalization or transfer environments as Programming Common Stimuli. 

The study by Rincover and Koegel, and many other successful attempts' 
to program common stimuli Involved the use of a laboratory setting as 
the training environment and a classroom as a transfer environment 
(Koegel & Rincover, 1974). Since the mid seventies, when these studies 
were conducted, the educational goals for severely handicapped students 
have changed considerably. As more and more educators became aware of 
the vast discrepancies between the skills taught in classrooms and those 
required for* functioning in a wide variety of heterogeneous coamunity 
environments (Brown, Nletupski, & Hamre-Nletupski, 1976), .educational 
goals shifted to emphasize community functioning. Today, it appears that 
the environments of concern are no longer relatively controlled classrooms, 
but th€ many nonschool environments in which a severely Ivindlcapped 
student currently functions or might function in the near future. 

In light of this emphasis on community functioning, more recent 
applications pf programming common stimuli have focused on the effec-> 
tiveness of strategies designed to facilitate skill transfer from a 
tr.ainlng environment to a specific community environment. For the most 
part, the strategies employed Involved the Incorporation of relevant 
stimuli from the community environment Into a classroom setting. 
Several researchers have reported that severely handicapped studeA^tiT 
who were taught bus riding skills (Neef, Iwata,& Page, 1978), street 
crossing skills (Page, Iwata & Neef, 1976), and fast food restaurant 
skills (van den Pol, et al., 1981) In training environments designed 
to simulate the actual settings, actually generalized many skills to . 
nontralnlng environments. Other studies, however, have reported poor 
general IzAUr Ion, despite the use of simulation techniques. Hill, Wehnan, 
and Horat (1982) reported that a significant decrease in performance 
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occurred ^^o^ fSfSjH nontraining environments for students who 
were taught tc^^MH^HMill machines despite the incorporation of Stimuli 
from the nont«U|^H|H|rlronments Into the training environments. Coon, 
Vogelsberg, ^<^I^B^H|i C^^^^) reported negligible skill transfer to an 
actual bus when 'IJw^HHy handicapped woman was taught bus riding skills 
in simulated jSeCttn!|BH^ contradictory findings of Neef et al. (1978) 
and Coon et al. (^9^I||^^F same activity, bus riding, have focused 
attention on competing^^l^tofs which can Influence generalization. Coon 
et al. (1981) suggested that discrepancies in their findings and those 
of Neef et al. mlghtv|«;^;^ttributable to differences in factors such as 
the unique learning a^ performance characteristics of the participants, 
the amount of previo]i||^training in nonschool erivironments, and the 
training procedures^^fp^^jpyed . 

Vhile many educators continue tq investigate the use of classrooms 
as*tralnlng environments, others have opted for the use -of nonschool-- 
only training strategies (Brown et al., 1983). Given that the relevant 
features of nmny community environments cannot be approximated effectively 
In classrooms, direct instruction In nonschool environments is proposed 
as on.e strategy to ameliorate the. difficulties associated with transfer 
of training. Presumably, when Instruction occurs in a nonschool environ-* 
ment, the skill transfer difficulties of a severely handicapped student 
can be circumvented entirely if the instruction occurs in the actual 
con&unity environments utilized by the student during nonschool hours 
(e.g., his or her home). However, since rarely is it feasible for a 
teacher provide instruction only in the actual nonschpol environments 
of concern, ^struction is likely to occur in nonschool environments 
similar to, but not the same as, the generalization environments of 
concern. Consequently, skill transfer problems can now be expected from 
one nonschool environment to another. Undoubtedly,^ the stimuli available 
in one nonschool environment, e.g., a teacher's apartment whic^ is used 
for domestic training purposes, will vary significantly ftom the stimuli 
to which a student must respond In another nonschool environment, e.g., 
his or her actual home. Thus, in addition to investigating transfer of 
training from simulated school to nonschool environments, transfer of 
training from a nonschool training environment to the actual nonschool ^ 
.enyironment of ultimate concern must also be addressed. 

This' study was designed to investigate the transfer of training of 
severely handicapped students from a nonschool domestic training site 
to their actual homes. Two questions were of primary concern. The 
f irst question, addressed in Phase I, was: ^ 

To what extent will the stoidents transfer resppnses to relevant ^ 
cues acquired in a nonschool Domestic Training Site (DTS) to 
their actual homes? 

Accordingly, pretest measures of functioning In four activities were 
secured In the actual home of each student as well as in a DTS. In- 
struction was then provided In the DTS. Post -test measures were then 
taken both In the DTS and in the actual homes. Attempts to determine 
tKie extent to which the skills acquired In the DTS transferred, to each 
actual home were then made. » ^ 
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The second quest ion » addressed in Phase II » was: 



Would an instructional strategy which used many of the specific ♦ 
cues available in actual homes result in more transfer than an v 
instructional strategy that used the cues available only in a 

DTS? ^ 

The students were returned to the DTS and received direct. instruc- 
tion on the -skills acquired in Phase I that did not transfer to their 
actual hoaes. Two instructional strategies were used: a simulation 
strategy from Phase I in which a student was taught to respond to only 
those cues available in the DTS^ and a replicative strategy in which a 
student was taught to respond to cues that more closely approximated those 
available in his or her actual home. Post -test measures were then taken 
in the DTS and in the actual homes.. Attempts to determine whether greater 
skill ti^sfer occurred as a result of the replicative strategy ot the 
original strategy were then made. y . 

Phase I 

Method /' 

Student a 

Three studeata» ages 9» 9» and 11 » %rere selected from a special 
education classroom of eight in the Madison Metropolitan School District^ 
Madison^ Visconsln. All three resided in theJ^ natural homes and attended 
a regular elementary school. The major selw^ion criteria Included a 
diagnosis of moderate or severe mental retardKlon as a primary handicaps 
ping coadition^ yand the existence of objectives in Individualixed Educ/ttion 
Programs (lEP)^hat were specifically related to functioning in a domestic 
environment • ^ ^ 

/Alice, an ambulatory 9"-yearH3ld femf le had attended public school 
for five years during which time she lived with her mother. Medical 
and psychological records contained diagnoses of mild cerebral palsy^ 
moderate mental retardation^^nd reports which indicated ^t hat she had 
iunctional vision and hearing and could communicate verbally using t%io<- 
to-three word utterances. Her mother reported that since she recently 
acquired a full time Job» Alice should begin to help with household 
chores. Prior to this invest igat ion » Alice's participation in housekeeping 
and meal preparation activities was minimal and 9tie^had not received 
systematic instruction in a DTS as a component of her school program. 

Bruce, an ambulatory 9-year-old rnale^ had attended public school 
for six years during which time he lived with his parents and two 
siblings^ a 6<-year-old male and a 2-year-old female. Psyc^hological records 
contained a diagnosis of moderate mental retardation and. reports which 
indicated that he had functional vision and hearing and could communi- 
cate verb^ly in sentences of up to six words. Prior to this invest iga- 
tion^' his parents reported that he was e;cpected to help out at home by 
putting his games away and feeding his dog. Bruce had not received 
systematic instructim in a DJS as a component qf his school program. 



Scott , an ambulatory ll<-yeat-old male, had' attended regular public 
school for seven years during which time he lived with his mother and 
father. Medical and psychological records contained diagnoses of * 
severe mental retardation and reports which indicated that he had 
significant visual Impairments. However, educational progress reports 
established that he was able to use visual information in a variety of 
settings. For example, reports no,ted that his visual difficulties did 
not interfere with the accuracy with which he located food items in a 
grocery store. While he could communicate verbally using two to three . 
word utterances, unfamiliar persons had difficulty Interpreting ][iis 
speech, thus, he was learning to use a picture comnunication booklet 
containing approximately 20 symbols as a backup systea. His parents 
reported that he helped make his bed and picked, up toys for whidh he 
received a, weekly monetary allowance. ' Scott received instruct ioq In 
a DTS during the school year prior to this investigation. Specifically, 
he receivcbd^ instruct ion on a s\Bquence,of personal hygiene skills ^nd 
such household tasks as washing dishes, wiping tables and making a bed. 
At that time 'he required jihysical an<f verbal prompts to complete the 
'sequence of skUla in each activity. 

Se^tlat V . ' " 

All training occurred In a DTS located approximately two miles froa 
the elementary school. It was the actualvhome of one of the students 
In the class who was not a participant in the study^ The DTS was a 
split level one family dwelling with a family room and a half bathroom | 
on the ground level, a kitchen and living' room on the next level, and , 
three bedrooms atkd full bathroom on th^-third level. The students ^ 
received instruction in all rooms but the dining and living rooms on a 
variety of domestic activities. The actual homes of the students served 
as transfer environments. 

Activities 

All students received Instruction on fov^ activities: putting away 
silvermre; pi:eparing toast; folding socks and towels an4 putting them 
away; , and making a sack lunch. The selection of these activities was " 
based on; input from parents (see the Parent Inventory presented in 
Table 1); the teacher's knowledge of longitudinal needs; 'and the 
frequency at which these activities occurred in actual homes. 

^ An ecological inventory ptrategy was used to delineate the skills 
required to initiate, proceed through, and complete an activity (Brown • 
,et al., 1980). Specifically, this strategy involved: Entering, the 
DTS environment; recording the performances of nonhand Icapped indivi- 
duals ss they engaged in the activity of concern; and delineating the* 
cues under which those performances occurred^ An example of one 
ecological inventory, preparing toast, is presented in Table 2. 

Response Measures ' ' ^ 

~ 1 

A four->polnt measurement system was used to secure perfo'rmiance 
information in relation to each skill of each activfty. Specifically, 



Tabl« 1 

A Ptfapt Ittvnto 




?' preparation and housekeeping actlvltlee In which your 

^ Judication of thafnature of your child's participation and wheJher you 
would ilka this actlvltymcluded Ih his or her IBP. ^ 

. * , \ . Thank. you. 



Activities 



4y child 
does this 
routinely 
without 
supervi- 
sion 



m/ child 
does this 
l.outlnely 
but reqrs 
supervi- 
sion 



My child 
does not 
ipartlclp 
In this 
activity 



If the school 
would teach 
.needed skills, 
I would try to 
Involve my child 
in this actlvlt! 
At! hnmm 



Me^tl Preparation 
A. Makes a sack lunch 

- selects food 

- prepares 

- packageli ^ 

- puts away food^ Items 

- cleans iip /area 

- other (please list) 



i 



Makes breakfast C 

- selects food " P 

- makes toast \ ^ . 
* prep^ares a bowl of cereat 

- bther (please list) 



C. Hakes a snack (please list^i 

D. Sets table 



B. Cleans up 

- clears table i ' , 

- washes dishes 

- defies dishes* 
*^puts away dlshware 

* puts away silverwar-e 

* other (please list) 



II. 



Housekeeplh| ^'"^^^ 
Vacuums ^ 

B. busts 

C. Sweeps 

0. Makes bed 
E. Egiptles 6ra8h 
F/T Puts personal Items away 
. Does the laundry 

^ sorts according to color 

- uses washer 

- uses dryer 

sorts and folds clean 
laundry 
* hands clothes 

- puts nw«y clean rlothe?i 
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TabU 2 

An Ecological Inventory of "Preparing Toaat" In tha Doaeatlc Training Slta 



Cuea 



Skill Sequence 



1. 
2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

» 

6. 

7. 
8. 
9. 
0. 

.1. 
12. 

13. 

14. 

IS. 

16. 

18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 

23. 
24. 



0 
1 



kitchen (initial directions) 

breed box located on the . 
ceimter 

toaaiter positioned on. the 
counter against the vail 

wound cord and plug 

outlet on the vail above the 
counter ^ 

vhite slide button and words 
light/dark 

u 

closed bag 

open bag 

eapty ^slot 

other^^eapty slot 

bUck lever W wide) 

plate in the cupboard over 
the counter 

toasted bread and the sound 
of tha toaster as the bread 
popped up 

piste on th« counter 

butter dish In the refri- 
gerator 

knife In the sllvervare . 
draver next to sink 

butter and knife on counter 

dry toast on the plate on the 
counter </_ 

buttered toast and the 
refrigerator 

dirty knife and the sink 
open bag 



closed bag and location of 
bread in the bread box 

plug in outlet 

its original Location .igalrftt 
the vail 



1 . moves to kitchen 

2. obtains a loaf of bread 

3. arranges toaster by pulling 
it out 

4. unvinds cord, holds onto plug 
S« plugs end into outlet 

6. adjusts light/dark controls 
on toaster 

7. reaoves twist* tie 

8. takes out 2 slices of bread 

9. puts 1 slice in slot 

IQ. puts other slice in slot 

11. pushes lever down 

12. takes out plate 

13. cakes toast out with fingers 



14. plits^oast on plate 

15. obtains butter ^ 



16^ grasps knife 

17. slices off pad of butter vlth knlfi 

18. spreads butter on toast,^ 

19. puts butter avay 

20. puts knife In sink 

21. re-vrap« bread 

22. puts bread avay 

23. unplugs cord of toaster and vlnds 

24. puts tc^^er ivny by pushing It 
awlnst che wall 
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a plus (+) or minus (-*) was recorded to indicate whether ,the student 
correctly or incorrectly: 

initiated the response; . ^ 
responded to the relevant natural cues; 

performed the actions in a topographically acceptable manner; 

andi " . ^ ' " - ^ 

performed the actions In a qualitatively acceptable manner. 

■ , » * 

For example, under the measurement system typically used by the teacher, 

Scott vould have recieved a (+) if he obtained the . bread and a i-^) If he 

did not. Although the (->) would indicate t;hat he did not obtain the 

bread, it would not indicate whether the error occurred because he did 

not respond to the relevant natural cues which were specific to that 

site, e.g., phe bread Was located In the bread box in the DTS. In fact, 

the error might have occurred: because he did not initiate the response 

by moving tomrd a location in which the bread would likely be found, 

e.g.,. a cupboard, the refrigerator., and/or a bread (ox; because he did 

not perform the actions in a topographically acceptable manner by opening 

the bread box and grasping the loaf of br%ad; and /or because he did not 

perform the actions In a qualitatively acceptable manner by grasping the 

bread with reasonable prjessu.re. 

A response was categorized using this fourrpoint system to provide 
more precise Information about the nature of an error which would 8ub«* 
sequently allow a more specific analysis of transfer of training^ 
difficulties. That is, errors st eon ing^ from a failure to respond to 
natural cues would be differentiated from other sources. Table 3 
cpntalns the performance data of Scott on the skill, "obtains a^losif 
of bread** using a four-point systes. These data indicate that Scott: 
initiated the response (he opened the cupboard in search of the btcfad); 
did not respond to the relevant na^^u^kl cue (the relevant cue was the 
bread box, not the cupboard); performed the actions^ in a topographically 
acceptable manner (upon /informing Scott of the correct location of the 
bread^ he was able to^erform the motions necessary to remove it from 
the box); and did n^ .perform the actions in a qualitatively acceptable 
manner (he exerted so much pressure on the loaf that several of the 
pieceii could not be placed in the toaster). i 

Procedure for Phase I ^ 



Phase I was conducted In five parts: Pretest in Actual Homes , Pretest 
In the DTS . Instruction . Post -test in the DTS . and Pcrst-test in Actual 
Homes. Each of these five parts Is presented in more detail below. 

4*reteat in actual homes . One pretest §esslon»was con- 
ductedN^ithe actual home of each student. Arrangements were made to 
visit eacn home and observe each student engaging in the four activities. 
Parents were asked to give the initial directions and provide assistance 
when necessary. -* - 
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TabU 3 

An E«Mpl« of « FoUt^-'Pofnt Measure— nt Systca 



Cum 


Skill 


iQtlatea 


, Responds 


Perforss 


Perfonps 


* 






to rele«* 


In Topo- 


In Quali- 








vant 


grapol** 


tatively 








natural 


caUy 


Accep- 








cue(s) 


Accep- 


tabla 




\ 






table 


Manner 








t- 


Kanner 

1 ■ 
















A bread box 


Obtains a loaf 


+ 




+ 




located on the, 


of bread 










counter next 4 












to the sink 


1 












Dlrection3 for each activity were given in a room ^^ferent from ' 
that in which the activity was, to a(?tually occur. For example, while ' 
\^itting in^ the family room a student was told, "It*8 time to make your 
sack lunch so> that you can bring ^t to school." The student was expected 
to initiatie the activity by going to the kitichen to pcepare th» sack , 
lunch. Since it was established *that the squdent had lio previous direct 
experience with this activity, a sample sack lunch was madi available. 
Once in the kitchen, the parent emptied the contents of the sack lunch, ^ 
labeled each item, and said, "Now, make .your sack lunch." ^ 

, For the second activity, putting away the silverware, a sti>dent 
was instructed, "The dishes' haVe been washed and put away, but there * 
are still some things left. Please, put* them a>iay." The presence of 
the utensils on the counter pr in the dishwasher was considered a ' 
cue to put them away. . For the third^ activity', folding and putting away \ 
socks and towels, a basket containing clean laundry was available. 
A student was told, '*You have one, more Job to do. There are socks and 
towels that need to be folded.^" For the fourth activity, preparing 
toast, the student was instructed, '*You^ve b^en working har^. I made ' 
a snack, you go and make one too."-"* This was the cue to go to the kitchen 
where a plate with two slices of buttered jtoast ymn out on the table. 
An additional cue, "This is my toast.. Why4on*t you make your o%m?*V 
wa's then provided. 



The teacher and an iin^ependent observer recorded* information abou^ 
the performance of each student. Response measures werle secured in^ 
relation to the skills listed in the ecological inventories for e^h of ' 
the four activities. If a student made an error and dldrnat''sialx--correct'» 
either the teacher or parent intervened, but" only aftet information 
about the error was recorded. The^ appropViata action was then performed 
by the parent or the teacher so that the studNent could continue>to 
progress through the activity and therefore allow performance measures 
in relation to subsequent, responses. 

t Part 2 ; Pretest in the DTS . Two sessionH were needed to conduct 
pretests in the DTS. Prior to the sessions, the students were taken to 
the DTS and allpwed to become familiar wit h^ the iBurroun41ng8t Dujring 
the pretests, the teacher and an independent observer recorded informa- 
tion about tha performances of e^ach student as they engaged in the four 
activities. The directions ^fovided were essentially the same as tho8# 
described in Part 1. Again, response ^measures were secured for the 
skills listed in the ecological inventories for the four activities-. 

' Part 3 : Instruction . Systematic instruction was provided in^ the ^ 
DTS on the fou^r activities for one half day per week over three consecu^ 
tive weeks. All instrtiction was provided in groups of .two by the teacli^ 
or an occupational therapist. Parents agreed to wait until the end of 
the 'study befpre having their chTldren engage in these activities at 

The*^ teaching proc'^ures consisted of relatively common combinations 
at physical and verbal prompta and' models ( Fa Ivey, Brown, Lyon, Baumgart ^ 
& Schroeder, 1980). the cues utilized during instruction were those 
available in the DTS (see the cues lasted in Table 2 as an example) but 

. • /: ■ ... . ■ 12 ■ ■ • ■■ 



not necessarily those available In the actual homes. Each student was 
given the opportunity to perfo|;m every skill listed for four activities. 
An additional trial .MS provided if an error had been made oh any of the 
^previous trials. Fo1r* example, if Scott failed to locate the bread, in 
the bread box during the previous session, at the appropriate time in 
the skill sequence the teacher would Int^yene by modeling the correct 
response. She would physically assist Scott through that trial, and 
then Immediately allow him to make the response again with less 
assistance. 

Part 4 ; Post-test in the DTS . Following the three Instructional 
sessions, two consecutive post-tests were conducted in the DTS. The 
procedures used to conduct these ^post -tests were the same as those 
used to conduct the pretests. 

?ai^t^5^ Post-test in actual homes . The final part of Phase I 
consisted of arranging a second home visit so as to record performance 
on the four Activities after training was completed at the DTS. The 
conditions under which these post-tests were conducted were the same 
as those arranged during the pretest sessions. 

Data Collection and Interobserver Agreement 

Data were gathered simultaneously by the teacher and the Independent 
observer during pretest and post -test sessions. These measures were 
secured In each category using the four-point measurement system. 
][n addition, anecdotal records related to each lncorr)ect response were 
aiaje» The percentage of Interobferver agreement vms computed by 
dVrldlns the number of agreements by the number of agreements plus 
disagrecBents and multiplying by 100. The mean percentages of agreoaent 
for each session ranged from 96. OX to 97. 2Z with an overall mean of 96.8X. 

Bcperlmental Design 

An ABA (Test-Teach-Test) design using students as their own controls 
was used to evaluate the acquisition and transfer performance during 
; Phase' I. ' . n- 

Results 

Phase I was conducted to determine the extent to which the response 
to relevant cues acquired in a DTS would be transferred to an actual 
home. Thus, perforaancel^ and during instruction, 

and pisriformance in actual homes after instruction were subjected to 
descriptive analyses. For organization and communication purposes, 
performances during Instruction jicqulsltlon) and during the post-tests 
in the actual homes (transfer of training) will be considered. 

AcquialtlQn \ 

the total numbers of skills required to complete the four activi- 
ties as thtfy occurred In each actual home were 110 for Alice, 113 for 



Brute^ and 109 for Scott, For each of these 8klll8» measures were 
secured In four response categories. The use of the four -point measure- 
ment system facilitated the isolation of Incorrect responses due to a 
failure to respond to the natural cues. Since only the data from the 
natural cue category are needed to respond to the questions of this 
study» the presentation will be limited to this category. The number 
and percentage of responses performed incorrectly during the pretest In 
an actual home are depicted In Column A of Table 4, If a response was 
performed Incorrectly on a pretest in an actual home^ and then performed 
correctly on both post-tests In the DTS» acquisition In the DTS was said 
to have occurred. The number and percentage of responses meeting these 
acquisition criteria In the natural cue category are presented in 
Column B of Table 4, * S 

As can be discerned by Inspecting Column A of Tabl^^ 4/ Alice 
Incorrectly performed 16 responses! to natural cues during the pretest 
in her actual home. However^ as can be discerned from Inspecting 
Column B» she acquired S6Z of the natural cue responses In the DTS, 
Bruce Incorrectly performed 16 responaes to natural cues daring the 
pretest in his actual home (Column A), Of these responses^ he acquired 
88Z of the natural cue responses In the DTS (Column B) , Scott Incor- 
rectly performed 27 responses to natural cues during the pretest In his 
actual home (Column A), Of these responsea^^ he acquired 74Z of the 
natural cue responses In the DTS (Column B), 

Transfer of TralnlnE . * 

If a response urns performed Incorrectly on a pretest in an actual 
home» and then performed correctly on both post -tests in the DTS» as 
well as on the post-test In. an actual home, transfer of training 
was said to have occurred. The number and percentage of responses 
meeting thesa transfar of training criteria In each natural cue response 
category are presented in Column C of Table 4, 

As can be discerned by Inspecting Column B of Table 4^ Alice 
acquired 9 responses to natural cues In the DTS, Of these^ 44Z of the 
responses to natural cuea transferred to her actual home, Bruce 
acquired 14 responses to natural cuea In the DTS (Column B), Of these^ 
S7Z of the responses to natural cuea tranaferred to hia actual home 
(Column C), Finally^ Scott acquirjMl 20 responses to natural cues In ^ 
the DTS (Column B), Of these; 9SZ of the natural cues transferred 
to his actual hrae (Column C). 

Whereas many responses were acquired In the DTS and subsequently 
%iere transferred to the actual home, Inatruct ionally acceptable numbers 
iwre neither acquired nor transferred. That is» in almost every instance 



The totala differed slightly because of the unique performance 
requlrementa in each actual home. For example, it was necessary to 
remove the utenaili from the dish%msher in Bruce 's home, but no such • 
performance requirement existed in Scott *s home. 
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an Incorrect response to a natural cue presented the student from pro- 
gressing through or engaging in the actiHty independently. For 
example^ Scott^ who transferred the greatest percentage of responses^ 
did not transfer the response to a natural cue when "putting a plate in 
the sinki" Although be acquired the necessary responses in the DTS^ 
he did not transfer this performance to post-testing conditions in 
his home. Instead of placing the plate in the sink at home^ he put 
^ it in the garbage container as if it were a paper plate. Here^ the lack 
of transfer of Just one response prompted both his parents and his 
teachers to record his performance as less than acceptable. 

Observation^ made by the teacher during the second home visit 
prompted her to hypothesize that the less than acceptable transfer of 
training was at least in part a function of the different stimuli 
available in the tvo environments. For example, in the DTS, Alice 
acquired the skill "puts toaster away." In the DXS it was necessary for 
her to push the toaster back to its original location against a wall. ' 
During the post*test in her actual home, she did not put the toaster 
awmy appropriately, probably because placing a terrycloth cover over 
the toaster was required. Here, the relevant cue, the terrycloth cover 
lying on the counter, was not available in the training environment. 
Phase II was designed to determine whether greater transfer of graining 
would result if the cues available In the students* actual homes were 
incorporated into the DTS. 

Phase II ^ 
Method 

Those reaponaas that were not acquired and therefore did not transfer 
in the natural cue response category during Phaa^ I became the targets of 
Instruction during Phase II. The question under study va^: 

Will an instructional strategy which uses many of the specific 
cues available in actual homes result in greater transfer than 
an instructional strategy that uses the cues available only in 
a DT5? 

Procedure for Phase II 

Phase II was conducted in three parts: Instruction , post-test in the 
DTS , and Post-test in Actual Homes . y 

PTt 1: Instruction. Systematic instruction was provided in the 
DTS on the four activities for one half day each week over three consecu- 
tive %reek8. All instruction waa provided in groups of two by the teacher 
and an occupational therapist. The students continued to be given 
opportunities to perform each skill listed for the four activities with 
an additional trial provided for those skills identified as the instruc- 
tional targets of Phase II.- The teaching procedures were essentially 
the same as those used in Phase I; i.e., combinations of physical and 
verbal prompts and models. However, two types of instructional strate- 
gies were used when arranging the cues to which a student would respond: 
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the origiaal strategy » i.e., the strategy used in Phase I in which a 
student was taught to respond to only those cues available in the DTS; 
and a replicative strategy, i.e., a strategy in which a student was 
taught to respond to cues that more closely approximated those available 
in his or her actual home. For example, with the original strategy 
Scott was taught to obtain' bread which was located in a bread box on 
the counter in the DTS. With the replicative strategy, he was taught 
to obtain bread which was located in the DTS refrigerator because that 
was where it was kept in his actual home. ^ 

In order to minimixe the probability that exposure to one instruc- 
tional strategy prior to the other might result in order affects, all 
students received both strategies during each Instructional session. 
Tl«is, for two of the activities, the original strategy was used, and 
for the remaining two activities a replicative strategy was used. These 
assignments were counterbalanced in the manner depicted in Table 5. 
In addition, this tjible contains a list of the skUls that were targeted 
under each strategy for each of the three students. 

Alice received Instruction on preparing toast and folding laundry 
using a replicative strategy. Undar the replicative strategy the cues 
for the targeted skills were Introduced or rearranged in the DTS to more 
closely approxlute those available in Alice's heme. For example^ a 
cover was placed on the toaster and the bread was reaoved from the bread 
box and placed on top of the toaster to replicate the cues available in 
the kitchen at Alice'eVhp*^ For the activities putting silverware away 
and making a sack lunch she continued to receive Instruction using 
the original strategy. That ia, she was taught to utilize the cues ^ 
available in the DTS only. For exanple^ she continued to place "other 
utensUs (spatula, can opener » etc.) in the silverware drawer because 
that was where thi^ v«re located In the DTS. However » in her home» 
large uterisUs were located in a drawer other than that containing 
silverware. 

Bruce received instruction on putting silverware away and making 
a sack lunch uaing a replicative strategy. > Cues for the targeted 
skills were rearranged in the DTS, e.g.» the clean silverware were 
placed in the dishwasher instead of the dra inboard near the sink. For 
the activities preparing toast and folding laundry, he continued to 
receive instruction using the original strategy. For example, in the 
DTS, the towels were stacked in a linen closet by site. Consequently, 
to perform the skUl "puts large towels away,'* Bruce was taught to respond 
to the cue of another Olrge towel, even though in his house they Were , 
organized by colors and patterna. 

Scott received instruction on putting silverware away and making 
a sack lunch uaing a replicative strategy. Cues for the targeted skills 
were introduced and rearranged in the DTS, e.g., large utensils were 
located in a drawer other than the silverware drawer to replicate the 
cues available in his home. For the activities preparing toast and 
folding laundry, he continued to receive inatruction uaing the original 
strategy. For example, in the DTS, bread waa kept in a bread box although 
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it differed from, the cue available in his home. The bread was kept In 
the refrigerator at Scott's home. 

Part 2 :> Post-test in the DTS . Following the three Instructional 
sessions, two consecutive post -tests were conducted in the DTS. The 
procedures used to conduct these post-tests were the same as those 
used to conduct the pretests in Phase I. 

Part 3: Post -test in actual homes. The final part of Phase II 
consiitiTof arranging a third home visit so as to* record performance , 
on the four activities. The conditions under which these post-tests 
were ^conducted were the same as those arranged during the pretest 
sessions. *^ 

Data Collection and Interobserver Agreement ' 

Data were gathered simultaneously by the teacher and the indepen- 
dent observer during Jthe post-tept sessions in the DTS and in actual 
homes. Again,, the measures of primary Interest were those secured In 
the category "responds to relevant natural cue(s)." Using the formula ^ 
described in Phase. I. the mean percentages of interobserver agreement 
for each session ranged from 98. 2Z to 98. 5Z. with mn overall me*n of 
98. 3X. 

Experimental Design 

To compare the effects of the original and replicative st^ateg.ie9 
on the acquisition and transfer perf'ormahces, the three students were 
exposed to both strategies during each Instructional session. These 
strategies, «Q«1 their" assignments to each of the four domestic activities, 
were counterbalanced (see Table S). 

-V Results - 

Phase II was conducted to determine if greater transfer of train 
occurred as a result of the replicative strategy or the original 
strategy. The skills that were not acquired and did not transfer 
during Phase I In the natural cue response category wme the targets of 
instruction during Phase II. Thus, the targeted respohses to natural 
cues which transferred from the DTS to an actual home were subjected to 
descriptive analyses. 

' The total numbers of responses targeted were 12 for Alice, 3 for Bruce 
and 8 for Scott, These totals represent the number of responses 
to natural '.cues that either were not acquired or did not .transfer during 
Phase^^I. For purposes of Phase II, If a targeted response was performed 
correctly on both post-tests in the DTS, and thi| performed correctly on 
the post -test m the actual home, transfer of training was said to have 
occurred. The numbers of responses that were performed correctly under 
the two teaching strategies for each student during Phase II are presented 
In Columns A and B of Table 6. As can be discerned by Inspecting 
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Columns A and B in this tabl4, each response target^ for ^ice and 
Bruce was performed correctly on the post-test in the DTS* 

• ■ * 

As can bfe discefned by Inspecting Columna B and C of Table 6, of 
the ^ responses performed correctly under the original strategy in the * 
DTS, Alice transferred I response to her actual home.- Of the 7 
responses taught and performed correctly under the replicative strategy 
in the DTS, all 7 were transferred to her actual hotoe. 

The response'^s p»formed correctly by Bruce under the original 
V strategy in the DTS tbt^tlled 4 (Column, B). Of these, he transferred 
^ 1 response to his actual home (Column C). The responses performed cor- 
rectly under the replicative strategy in the DTS totalled 4 (Column B). 
Of these, al4 4 were transferred to his actual home. 

The responses performed correctly by Scott under the original 
strategy in the DTS totalled 3 (Column B) . He did not transfer any 
of these responses to his actual home (Column C). The responses per- v 
formed correctly under the replicative strategy in the DTS totalled 
3 (Co^iffln B); Of these, all 3 responjses were transferred to his actual 
home . 



4 




Finally, as can be discerned by Inspecting Column D of Table 6, all 
three students transferred /lOOX of the targeted responses when the repli- 
cative strategy was used. When the original strategy was used, signi- 
ficantly smaller percentages, 20Z, 25Z and OX of the targeted responses, 
wer^ transferred to the actual homes ;3f Alice, Bruce, and Scott, respec- 



A tively. 



Discussion 



Phase I was designed to investigate the extent to which three severely 

-Nhandicapped students would transfer training provided in a DTS to their 
actual homes. ^Because of rather large Int^rstudent ^wriability, interpre- 
tations of the results secured must be viewed as tenuous. Nevertheless, 
at least the following observations ^eea in order: 

After three instructional sessions, each student did in fact 
acquire responses to relevant cues not manifested during pre- 
test conditions; 

All students transferred some of the responses acquired in 

the nonscbool DTS to their actual homes; and ^ 

( While all transferred some responses, those transferred, at 
least by two students, were not of sufficient quantity or 
quality to meet reasonable criteria of functional utility 
in their actual homes. 



^The two responses that Scott did not perform correctly on the post- 
tests in the DTS were: puta plate in sink;'and finds a matching sock. 
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Plausible explanations as to why some responses transferred »and 
) others did not s^ijjkbe considered. One pUus^ble explanati^t relates 

to the acquisitl^^^Beribn which required correct' performance on both 
post -tests in t^^^Hf Whereas, this criterion may have been adequate 
to consider som^HpRises •'acquired/' a more stringent critetion may 
f have been necej^j^o consider other responses ''acquired." "for example, 

after correcM^Ksponding on two post -tests to the tri^tural cues required - 
to locate tY^fead in the DTS, the teacher may .have b*cn convinbed t<hat 
Alice tiad manered the response. However, two correct performances on 
peat -tests for responding to the natural cues required to put wash cloths 
on the appropriate stact In the linen closet may not havd. resulted in 
the same levSl of teacher conf Idenise^ Perhaps, more responses would . 
have transferred during Phase I if students were afforded additional 
instructional time and if a more stringent acquisition critenion were 
\ used. Another plausible explanation is that greater skill transfer 

occurred becai^se the cues available in the actual homes were similar to 
those available in the DTS. It is this latter explanation that led to 
the design of Phase !!• 

Phase II was designed to address the^ question of whether a replica- 
tive strategy, i.e., one that introduces the cues available in the actual 
home into the DTS, would produce greater generalization than the strategy 
used previously. The repllcative strategy did, in fact, produce signifi- 
cantly greater skill transfer for all three studenta^^ln the Category of 
T responding to natural cues. Agald, because of sample size and other 
methodological considerations, litterpretatlons. of » the remits must b« 

)made cautiously. Nevertheless, inspection of the data clearly leads 
to th* conclusion that the repllcative strategy is the teaching strategy 
of choice In that it resulted 1a substantially more transfer of training 
froa the DTS to actual homes than did the original teaching strategy. 
Tha supetiorlty of the repllcative strategy is consistent with previous 
research (Koegei & Rlncover, 1974;^ Rlncover & Koegel, 1975). 

^ Collectively, the results ofjPhases I and II have Implications for 

teachers of severely handicapped/students. Since iany of' the responses 
acquired in the DTS did transfeif to the stuJents' actual homes, nonschool 
training approach such as the one used In this study remains a viable 
instructional option. However, as indicated by the data presented In 
Phase II, teaching in a nonschool environment does not completely ameliorate 
the transfer of training difficulties experienced by many students. 
When the training environment is not the environment JLn which the student 
will ultimately function, then other strategies must be used to promote 
greater skill transfer. Vhe skills sc quired under training conditions 
should be demonstrated and verified in the generalization environment of 
concern (in this caae the students* actual homes). The skills that do 
not transfer should be subjected to detailed analfsis so that teaching 
strategies such as the repllcative strategy can be used. 

Several techniques were used to ensure the social validity of the 
skills that were taught. Parent input was sought prior to the design 
of the study. Activity selection was based on the priorities expressed 
^ by the parents. Parents remained involved throughout the study by 

^ \ ■ 
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Rartlclpatlng ln<^^be post^test ^sslona^ conducted Ih their, homfes* 
Ftnally, a follow-up questionnaire , was sent \o the paxLents^to secu^e^ 
Information ^^bout thi stgnlf lcgjice of' ^he behavior change, which actual^ 
'occurred <Kazdln/ 1977) / ^ Parents^sOT aU three students indicated thdt 
they noticed gains in performance by the end pf the study* Bruce'' s 
parents Indicated that the^gains r^alTzed were "beyond ocpectatAons," 
They added, "Bruce now. considers lk hXs Job to put away the silverware 
and gets upset if sbmeone elsedoes^lt ." Furthermore, all parents wanted 
to see the program continued adding that they would like to have their 
children develop, other skills such as those required to make a bed and 
do the dishes. 
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